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Psychologic des Willens, zur Grundlegung der Ethik. Von Her- 
mann Schwarz. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 1900. — pp. viii, 

39 1 - 

This work, as its title indicates, is a psychology of the will viewed 
as the basis for ethics. The author thinks that a true ethics has still 
to be written, because " the realm of the will is as yet essentially un- 
known. ' ' His hope is that readers of his work may conclude that " a 
sure theory of ethics will be possible upon the foundation laid down in 
the present work ' ' (preface) . In the course of his work he mentions 
Greek ethics (p. 334), only to say that it was concerned mainly with 
one branch of the subject, the theory of self-affirmation {Selbstbejah- 
ung), while it ignored the higher side, the teaching of self-denial 
{Selbstverneinung) revealed by Christ (p. 335). He does not men- 
tion, much less consider, Hegel's theory of the will, a theory in sharp 
contrast with his own, and held in a modified form by many thinkers 
of the present time. It would therefore seem that the enthusiasm of 
the pioneer had prevented him from taking a calm and wide survey of 
the actual problem. Of German philosophers, he quotes Kant most 
freely, although he objects to the principle that every motive should 
apply universally on the ground that it is introduced from the alien 
sphere of the theoretical reason, and cannot therefore be valid for the 
will. He is in most direct sympathy with Martineau, among English 
writers, saying that Types of Ethical Theory is a work too little 
known in Germany (p. 66, note). It would seem, indeed, that his 
doctrines bear a closer resemblance to Martineau' s idiopsychological 
theory than to that of any other philosopher. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first of which, covering 
two hundred pages, expounds the will on its lower or natural side 
{die Naturgesetze des Willens), and deals with the faculty of appetite 
{Begehrungsvermogen) and the principle of liking and dislike ( Gef alien 
and Missf alien) . The second and briefer part expounds the regulative 
standards or norms {Normgesetze) of the will, and explains the faculty 
of choice or preference {Vorziehen). 

In the sphere of knowledge, says Schwarz, the natural sciences 
are limited by the law of cause and effect, while logic alone escapes 
into the free region in which it, asking if the contents of thought 
are true or false, is bound by no laws except those of its own 
making {die Gesetzlichkeit der innern Normen, p. n). Thus, in the 
practical sphere the author seeks to show that moral volition {sittliches 
Wollen) is the analogue of the logical judgment. This doctrine that 
the will is original, self-dependent, and autonomous he at once pro- 
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ceeds to outline, and to make clear by means of a contrast (a) with 
Schopenhauer's and Nietzsche's view {nativistische Trieblehre) that the 
will is controlled by innate impulses, and (b~) with hedonism. Eu- 
daemonism, utilitarianism, and intuitionism are dealt with in the second 
part. 

The theory which ascribes our action to innate impulses, brings for- 
ward as proof, such instincts as those of self-preservation or the will to 
live, the love for power, and desire for the perpetuation of one's kind. 1 
Against this theory, the author adduces the " naked facts of physi- 
ology." The so-called ' will to live,' specialized as the will for food, is 
not directed to the requirements of the body immediately, but is me- 
diated by a special artifice (Lisf). The complete process is as fol- 
lows : " When the body needs replenishment, certain sensory nerves 
of the stomach and intestines are by unknown causes excited. This 
excitement, when it reaches the brain, gives rise to the sense of 
hunger and the accompanying feeling of discomfort or pain. The 
sting of this discomfort is the means by which nature compels our will 
into its service " (p. 27). Thus we come upon the primary fact in 
the psychology of will, namely the avoidance of pain. There is no 
such thing as the will to live ; we merely seek pleasure or avoid pain. 
Between the physical condition and the act of will intervenes the 
feeling of pleasure or pain, and in all such cases this is the real motive 
of the will. 

But the author is far from holding that sensuous pleasure is the 
sole motive of action. In this lower region our will, as he says, " does 
in the end follow upon physical causality" (p. 33). But there are 
other motives which work causally upon the will. These are more 
spiritual (geistiger) , and arise out of a deeper part of our being, and 
their causality is the compulsion of a non -sensible (unsinnlicK) factor. 
We are still in the region of mechanism, it is true, but it is a mechanism 
of a higher kind (p. 34) . But the terms ' spiritual ' and ' higher ' 
imply a distinction, which does not flow directly out of the search for 
pleasure or avoidance of pain. These terms involve gradations of 
value ( Werf) . Value is to be defined, not as some hidden essence of 
an object, but simply as all mediated or immediated designs or objects 
( Willensziele), and to these objects degrees of value are assigned by 
means of the rules or norms of will ( Willtnsnormen) , parallel in the 
realm of conduct to the logical norms, by means of which error is de- 
tected in our perceptions and ideas. In order to understand the oper- 
ation of these norms, a distinction must be drawn between the perma- 

"Even the sentiment of self-sacrifice {Selbstlosigkeit") Nietzsche explains as the 
innate instinct of degenerates (note to p. 26). 
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nent and the changing elements in man. The permanent element is 
the person, and the changing element is his condition or situation 
(Zustand). 'Condition' might be interpreted in a wide sense as 
all psychical events, perception, representation, judgment, volition, and 
feeling. But it will be better and safer to confine it to ' feeling ' 
alone ; and in this sphere value will be limited to pleasure and pain. 

The distinction between ' condition ' interpreted as ' feeling ' and 
person is not obvious, especially when it is noticed that fear, astonish- 
ment, wonder, reverence, and sympathy are all feelings, although the 
author seeks to escape a difficulty by calling wonder and reverence 
' neutral ' feelings. He means that these feelings are neither pleasur- 
able nor painful, and do not therefore fall under the general class of 
feelings attached to what is called 'condition.' Nevertheless, the 
author, while admitting that reverence and wonder are feelings, limits 
feeling to ' condition, ' and in that way makes room for the next 
higher stage of value, namely personal value (^Personwerf). Value 
of condition concerns merely the outside of one's being; personal 
value has to do with its kernel. Power, honor, beauty are examples 
of personal worths. Here the control exercised by the body over the 
will ceases, and other factors take their rise from a realm that is purely 
spiritual (p. 38). 

But, still further, certain activities of will are employed with values 
neither of condition nor of person, but with those which extend be- 
yond the person (Fremdwerfe) . Such values are sought in the pursuit 
of art or science, not for reward or fame, but for the sake of truth or 
Tightness of expression ; they are found, too, in the well-being of 
humanity. This third class of values is again divided into altruistic, 
as when the end is human welfare, and inaltruistic-ideal, as when the 
end is truth, beauty, or morality. 

This classification is the central feature of Schwarz's work. 
' Appetite,' for example, is understood, when it is seen to be confined 
to the lowest class of values ; ' willing ' ( Wollen) is found in the other 
two. If it be asked how these values come to form a scale, how, that 
is to say, the idea of right, ought, obligation creeps in, the answer of 
the author is, it would appear, an appeal to something akin to intuition 
or to general intelligence. He says (p. 331) : "We know that 
' willing ' ( Wollen) is higher than ' appetite ' (Begekren) . We know 
it by an immediate preference or choice (Vorziehen). By an inner 
compulsion this choice forces us to ascribe value to the will itself, which 
renounces worth of condition in order to win personal worth. ' ' Again 
(p. 339) he writes : " We are forced by an inner compulsion to set 
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the willing of impersonal worth above the willing of personal worth. 
We cannot help holding one as morally better than the other. A 
man is sure that his selfless-willing is far beyond his self-willing in 
worth." Thus the foundation is laid of a true ethics, which places 
self-denial above self-affirmation, and self-affirmation above the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

It is impossible to give any more extended outline of the author's 
work, or to consider his acute criticisms of different ethical theories. 
One or two objections to his own theory may be briefly stated. 

1. Apart from the fact that Schopenhauer might claim him for a 
follower, since according to Schwarz himself all volitions are de- 
termined in the last resort by the body, it may be observed that the 
author makes no attempt to justify his grading of worth. He criti- 
cises Kant's standard of moral obligation on the ground that it issues 
from the theoretical reason ; how can he repel the charge that his 
standard has its seat in caprice or prejudice ? A justification of a scale 
of values can be found only in a systematic conception of the self as 
will, a conception in which the superficial will is seen to be superficial 
only because it is an element in a will which is more complete. 

2. Under the general heading of 'feeling,' the author does not 
wish to include the so-called ' neutral, ' feelings of wonder and rever- 
ence, for the very manifest reason that these ' neutral ' feelings are 
generally supposed to be higher than the feelings associated with what 
is known as bodily want. But these higher feelings are not ' neutral ' 
in the sense that they are neither pleasurable nor painful, but on the 
very contrary the exaltation characteristic of them is pleasurable in a 
peculiar degree. It is not consistent to limit ' condition ' to feeling, 
and then to make exceptions so soon as this limitation involves a diffi- 
culty. These exceptions create of themselves a doubt of the truth of 
the author's classification of values. To avoid his difficulties it would 
be necessary not to group feelings in a mass, but to grade them in 
sympathy with the general conception of the graded self. 

3. Let it be admitted that values are higher and lower, the admis- 
sion does not yield forthwith a principle of conduct. The higher, 
says our author, must always be preferred, the lower must be renounced. 
How, then, can anyone morally appease his hunger, which according 
to the scale is an appetite and belongs to the lowest kind of worth ? 
When values are pitted against each other in this way, the so-called 
lower sides of will cannot be justified at all. When President Lincoln, 
at a time of great anxiety during the War of Rebellion said to a friend, 
"I cannot see any more visitors; I must have some sleep," was he 
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realizing a mere worth of condition, or a personal worth, or an imper- 
sonal and altruistic worth ? No answer can be given to this question, 
until we see that the higher worth, however denned, cannot exclude 
the lower, and that the worth which is absolute and complete is a 
unity of all values. 

4. Schwarz's ethical postulates are not sound, since utter self-ab- 
negation is not only inconceivable in the abstract, but is not illus- 
trated by those moral acts to which he applies the term. The desire 
to advance a science cannot rightly be separated from the scientist's 
desire to be recognized as having faithfully served his generation. 
Devotion to humanity cannot logically lead to the extinction of the 
devotees. But into such conclusions we are forced, when we place in 
distinct compartments values which are found united in a single act. 

5. The ego, or mind, or self, by whatever name it be known, is not 
a mere aggregation of faculties. It is a unity of thinking, feeling, and 
willing, and, when thinking or feeling or willing, of necessity brings to 
pass in some way its total self. Otherwise the reality of the self is lost 
in the process of dissection, a process which may be said to be carried 
in this book almost to its limit. 

S. W. Dyde. 
Queen's University. 



